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The following article, which will be completed in' 
about three papers, is furnished by an esteemed corres-y 
pondent in Bristol county, and is intended to excite the | 
attention of farmers to an acquaintance with the subject | 
of vegetation and its results. To make it attractive, the | 
writer has endeavored to render it concise and compie- 
hensive, and as free from technical terms as possible. 


A SKETCH OF VEGETABLE ANATOMY 
VEGETABLE ECONOMY, &c. 

As the limits, which are assigned us, are not 
broad, we shall take only a general view, con- 
dense, and attempt to render the subject familiar 
and interesting to the young cultivator, and in- 


duce him to become further acquainted with the | 


science, Without further remark we begin with 
the part, which first presents itself to view, the 
Exrernat Covertnc.—l. Epidermis. The 


cuticle is the outer bark, and is a dead substance. 
It covers every part of the plant, and has differ- | 


ent appearances. Upon the leaves and young 
plants it is commonly smooth and transparent 
sometimes hairy or downy. Upon old trees, it is | 
thick and hard, sometimes scaling off. It is mem- 
branous and porus, and admits of absorption and 
perspiration. Its use is to defend the more im- 
portant parts fron the injurious effects of the at- 
mosphere, and other injuries. 

2. Cellular integument. Directly under the 
cuticle is a pulpy substance, called the cellular in- 
tegument. It is generally green in the stems and 
leaves, but its color depends on the action of 
light. 

3. Corler. Under the cellular integument is 
the outer surface of the true bark, which in plants 
and branches that are only one year old, consists 
of one single layer. In stems and branches of 
trees it consists of as many layers as they are 
years old, one layer being added every year. The 
inmost layer is called the liber, in which the vital 
functions are carried on, and at the same time a 
new liber is fortned on the inside next to the wood, 
destined to perform the vital furctions for the next 
year, when its predecessor will be united and as- 
similated to the layers of former years. The liber 
deposits a matter for the formation of a new layer 
of wood every year. The strength ofthe bark is ow- 


!which is unfit for fasting service. 


j 
‘tain the age of a sound tree when felled. The 
‘layers are commonly more narrow on the north 
‘side of a tree, than onthe south. In many trees, 
| especially the oak, there are whitish, shining, thin 
‘fibrous plates, shooting horizontally, called the sii- 
ver grain. 
expansion of parts contained in the seed, The 
| elongation of stems and branches of trees is by 
' 


shoots, which annually start from their extremities. | 


The layers grow, after the first growth, from the 
| top downwards, and not from the root upwards: 
‘henee a bud or scion inserted into a limb produ- 
ces the same kind of fruit, as the parent tree from 
| which it was taken, 

Pita. In the centre of the wood is the pith, 
| medulla, a spongy substance, juicy in young plants, 
| extending from the roots to the extremitics. In 
| older plants it becomes dry and in very old trees, 
‘obliterated. In some plants it is hollow merely 
lining the stem, Its use is unknown. 

Roots. The root, radix, is the first thing pro- 
duced by the germinating embryo, and serves to 
fix and hold plants and trees in the earth from 
which they draw nourishment through their orga- 
nized tubes. 

Roots are either annual, biennial, or perennial. 
Annual roots live only one season and die, as the 
oat. Biennial roots survive one winter, and per- 
ish the next season after they have perfected their 
seed, like the carrot. If any circumstance should 
prevent their flowering the second year, they may 
survive until that event takes place. Perennial 





| roots live,and produce flowers for an indefinite num- 


ber of years,as in trees, shrubsand many herbaceous 
plants whose stems are annual. 
the root is called cauder; the fibrous, radtcula, 


\roenneagns or fibre. The latter, especially the ex- 


treme parts, is annual, designed only to absorb 
the nutritious juices of the soil for the season, 
There are different kinds of roots, which differ in 
their nature and functions; as 

1. Fibrosa, a fibrous root, consists entirely of | 
fibres, as in many grasses and some herbaceous | 
plants. The fibres carry the juices, which they 
absorb, directly to the base of the stem or leaves. 

2. Repens. A creeping root—spreads hori- | 
zoutally in the ground, throwing out its fibres as| 
it extends itself, as in mint. 

3. Fusiformis,—spindle-shaped root, which is 








ing to its woody fibres, mostly longitudinal, though 
connected literally in such a manner, as to form a 
kind of net-work, The bark is vascular, the prin- | 
cipal vessels are longitudinal. The bark of trees 

contains in proper vessels secreted fluids, many of } 
which are medicinal. A wound made in the | 


bark, heals by the lateral extension of the portion a 


which is left. 

Woop. Immediately under the bark is the 
wood, which consists of numerous layers, one be- 
ing added every year, Each layer consists of 
woody fibres, and is perforated by longitudinal 
sap-vessels, differently constructed in different 
trees, and intermixed with other vessels contain- 
ing secreted fluids or air. Some of the outermost 
layers, in many trees, continue for some time of 
a lighter color and softer texture than the inner 


}common in biennial plants, as the carrot, though 
|not confined to them. 


These roots produce nu- 
merous fibres for the absorption of nourishr- 
ment. 

4. Pramorsa. Abrupt or stumped—appeas 
s if it had been abruptly severed, as in the angel- 
ica. 

5. Tuberosa, a tuberous root, consists of fleshy 
tubers, and is of different kinds ; as in the potato, 
peony, &c. The potato is biennial, formed 
one season, and destined to produce new plants in 
the next from the buds which are placed on its 
surface. 

6. Bulbosa A bulbous root is either solid as 
in the tulip; ¢unicate, as in the onion; or scaly as 
in the lily. After leaving and flowering, their 





ones,and are called the sap-wood, alburnum, 


herbage and fibrous roots decay, at which time the 


The first “growth of a tree is merely 


A layer of roots may be taken up and kept out of the ground 
wood being formed every year, it is easy to ascer- | 


for some time without hazard, These roots, 
‘like the tuberouy, are reservoirs of the vital pow- 
ers of the plant during winter, 

7. Granulata. A granulated root is a cluster 
‘of small bulbs or scales connected by a common 
‘fibre, as in wood sorrel. 

Bups. Buds of trees have great analogy with 
‘bulbous roots. In them the vital principle is 
‘latent until the proper season for its evolution ar- 
rives. ‘They are formed in the course of the sum- 
mer, and are commonly guarded by scales, fur- 
'nished with gum or soft substance, as additional 
protection. Until they begin to vegetate, they re- 
sist the operation of frost; but when ihey have 
made an effort to develope themselves, they are 
injured by it, and frequently the embryo fruit de- 
stroyed. The buds of trees, as well as the buds 
in bulbous roots contain in miniature, all that is 
necessary to constitute a perfect plant. Some 
plants which produce see, produce bulbous buds 
on the stem, by which the species may be multi- 
plied, as in the lilium bulbiferum, 

Buds are different in structure, but uniform in 
the same species. The manner in which leaves, 
in miniature, are folded up in them, is various in 
different species of plants. A, leaf bud contains 
the rudiments of leaves only, <A flower bud con- 
tains the rudiments of one or more flowers, and is 
thicker and less pointed than a leaf bud. Some 
buds contain the rudiments of both leaves and 
flowers. 

Stems anp Srauxs. ‘There are several kinds 
of stems or stalks of plants; as 
1. Caulis, a stem which bears both leaves and \ 
flowers ; as the trunks and branches of trees and} 


{ 








The body of| shrubs, and also of many herbaceous plants. By its 


means, plants are raised to a proper height above 
the surface of the earth. As it advances, it is 
| either able to support itself, or twines round, or 
| adheres to other bodies. Some stems creep on 
the ground and throw out roots as they ad- 
| vance, The stem is either simple, as in’ the lily, 
| or branched, as in most plants. Stems are com- 
monly leafy or scaly—sometimes waked as in the 
‘creeping cereus. Climbing stems are of several 
| Kinds ; ; as radicans, clinging to any other body for 
| support by means of certain fibres, which do not 
absorb nourishment, as in the bignonia radicans ; 
| scandens, climbing by means of spiral tendrils, as 
‘in the grape; volubilis, twining round anything 
that comes in its way, by its own spiral form, 
either from east to west, like the honey-suckle, or 
from west te east like the convolvulus ; nor can 
art or force make the twisting stem turn contra- 
ry to its natural direction. The manner of growth 
and branching stems are very Various; some are 
istraight, others are irregular, spreading or zigzag ; 
either alternately branched, or oppositely ; or 
whorled at certain distances, as in the white pine. 
Some trees have a peculiar mode of growth, the 
branches after terminating in flowers, send out new 
shoots just below the flowering part, as in the ve- 
netian sumach, The shape of the stem is either 
round, or with 3, 4, or more angles, or 2 edged ag 
in the everlasting pea. Square stems commonly 
bear opposite leaves. The angles of some stems 





are extended in ka’y borders, asin the thistle, 
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The surface of the stem is either smooth, rough,| upper surface, and a hurtful one to the under. 
viscid, scaly, warty, bristled, hairy, downy or cov- Many leaves fold themselves together when light 
ered with soft tubercles, asin the ice plant. It is! is withdrawn from them, and expand again on the 
striated with fine parallel lines, or more deeply | returning beams of the sun. By absorption of 
furrowed ; sometimes it has purplish spots. The | moisture they are refreshed, and by evaporation 
inner part of the stem is either solid with a pith in| they fade and wither. Some leaves are tubular and 
the centre ;-or hollow and lined with a white mem- | retain water in their hollows to supply their roots, 
brane. The nature of the stem agrees in many as inthe sarracenia. The green color of the 





respects with that of the caudix, especially in 
trees and shrubs. When the stem is wanting, 


the plant is called acaulis, asin the daisy. The' become green on exposure to light. Leaves are | i. 


jleaves is owing to the action of light. Plants 
'growing in the dark are of a sickly white; but 








MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

An account of the proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, at a special meet- 
ing held at the Hall of the Institution on the 8th 
of May, 1830. 

Report made by H. A. S. Dearsory, President 
of the Society. 

Since the last meeting, the following cemmu- 
nications have been received. 





A letter from Robert Barclay, Esq., a copy 


stems of some plants occasionally grow ina broad | sometimes spotted, striped, &c, hence they are of which is annexed. 


flat form, loaded with leaves or flowers, or both, 
especially at the extremity. This originates from 
a disease, or.a sport of nature. 

2. Calmus. This is the peculiar stem of 
grasses, rushes, &c, It beara both leaves and 
flowers, and in this respect comes under the de- 
nomination of acaulis; but is easily known by its 
appearance. In most grasses, corn, &c, it is 
jointed ina peculiar manner, and then it cannot 
be mistaken. In some grasses and rushes it is 
destitute of joints. 

3. .Scapus, scape is a stalk which springs im- 
mediately from the root, bearing flowers and fruit, 
but not leaves as in the dandelion and marsh rose- 
mary ; thestalk of the former is simple and single 
flowered ; in the latter it is branched, and has many 
flowers. Some of the terms applied to the.stem 
caulis, are occasionally applied also to the cal- 
mus and scapus, 


Pedunculus,—peduncle, the flower stalk which 
springs from the stem or branches and bears flow- 
ers and fruit, but not leaves. Commonly the 
flower stalk originates between a leaf and the 
stem, or between the stem and a branch. It is 
either terminal or lateral; solitary, clustered or 
scattered ; simple or branched. Sometimes it is 
naked, and sometimes it is furnished with brac- 
teas; but rarely with tendrils. Flowers which 
have no stalk are called sessile. 


5. Petiolus,—petiole, the foot-stalk of a leaf. 
It is commenly channelled on the upper side and 
dilated at the base. It is either simple, as in the 
apple tree; or compound, having a number of 
partial petioles, as in the locust. It is well sup- 
plied with sap vessels, and sometimes has a ten- 
dril, asin the pea. Sessile leaves are such as 
have no foot-stalk. 

6. Frons—a frond. This term is only used 
in the class of Cryptogamia, and applies to such 
leaves as bear flowers and fruit, as in ferns, 
which bear secd on the back of the leaf. 


7. Stipes,—a stipe is the stem of a frond, or 
the stalk of a fungus, asin the mushroom. 


Leaves. The leaf, folium, is a very important 
organ; but it is not absolutely necessary to all 
plants, for the stems and stalks of some plants 
perform its office. Leayes are commonly so 
formed as to presenta large surface to the at- 
mosphere. They are generally annual, but some 
survive two or more seasons. Those plants which 
are always in leaf,are called evergreens. The 
substance of the leaf is vascular and pulpy, and 
clothed with a cuticle, which is various in differ- 
ent species of plants ; but its pores are so construc- 
ted as to admit of evaporation or absorption of 
moisture, and to admit and throw outair. Light, 
air, moisture, heat, and cold have important effects 
on the leaves of plants. Leaves have a natural 
tendency to present their upper surface towards 
the light, which acts as a healthy stimulus to the 


called variegated. 

ease. The leaves of the amaranthus tricoior are 
‘naturally adorned with splendid colors. All 
|leaves are, more or less, irritable to the action o 
light, some to the touch, as in the sensitive plant. 
, Such is the stimulus of light, that many leaves 
;and many flowers turn themselves towards and 
follow the sun in his diurnal course. Some 
flowers expand only in the morning and close be- 
fore night; .a few, hawever, expand iu the eve- 
' ning. The exhalation of moisture from the leaves 
|is very great :. 9 leaf, when taken from a plant, by 
exhalation soon withers, unless the foot-stalk be 
placed in water, or exposed to a damp atmos- 
phere, in which it will absorb moisture. The 
leaves, while in the sun, have the property of cor- 
recting impure air, loaded with carbonic acid gas, 
produced by the breathing of animals and the de- 
compositions of various substances; but on the 
contrary, corrupt the pure air in the night, or in 
the shade by throwing out the impure. They, in 
the sun, absorb carbonic acid gas, so injurious to 
animals, decompose it, and exhale the pure vital 
air, oxygen. The carbonic acid exhaled in the 
night is overbalanced by the large quantity of it 
absorbed in the day, by the influence of the sun. 
The. carbonic acid exhaled by a plant in a whole 
night amounts to but little in comparison to the 
large quantity of oxygen produced by the same 
plant in two hours’sun, The leaves seem to be 
the extension of the alburnum, and when they 
have performed their office, become disengaged 
from it, and fall off, leaving a cicatrix, 

The nutritious juices of the earth, imbibed by 
the fibrous roots, become sap, and are carried by ap- 
| propriate vessels to the parts of the fructification, 
| but principally into the substance of the leaves, 

there to be acted upon by air and light, assist- 
|ed by heat and moisture, and then returned by 
| proper vessels into the bark, to be carried to 
‘every part of the plant for which it was designed, 
jand there further modified. In trees the sap as- 











cends (by some power not yet well understood,) 
principally along the outside layer of wood, and 
‘is returned along the inside layer of bark, the li- 
ber. By all these agents, air, light, heat, &c, a 
material, chemical change is effected in the sap, 
differing according to the diversity of the species. 
Thus resinous, mucilaginous, saccharine, bitter,acid 
and other secretions are produced, according to the 
peculiar construction or organization of the leaf, 
and lodged in different cells and vessels, and the 
superfluous matter thrown off by perspiration, 
Plants differ materially in their flayor and quali- 
ties of their leaves, all which must depend on the 
operation of the leafitself; for the common sap 
of plants, from which all their secretions are made, 


qualities; those qualities depending upon the se- 
creted fluids produced principally by the leaves. 
[To be continued next week.] 





This may depend on some dis- | 


| 
' 


‘communication we are obliged to defer till next week. 


Bury Hill, Nov. 4, 1829. 
Donking, Surry, Eng. 
Sin—I have the pleasure to acknowledge the 


f receipt of your favor, of the 12th of August last, 


advising me that the Massachusetts Horticultural 
| Society had done me the honor of electing me an 
honorary member of that excellent Institution, and 
}sent me a pamphlet containing the charter, &c, 
| for which I return my best thanks, and request 
| you to communicate my readiness to promote the 
‘interests of the Society. 
I have to beg their acceptance of a new and 

valuable Encyclopedia of Plants, by Loudon,which 
I now send under the care of my friend and cor- 
| respondent Thomas Nuttall, Esq, of Cambridge. 
| I am with respect, &c. 
| ROBERT BARCLAY. 
| H. A. S, Dearporn, Esq. 
om 

2. A letter from S. W. Smith, Esq. of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, with scions of the Wilkin- 
son Pear, presented to the Society by the proprie- 
itor of the estate, in Cumberland, where the origi- 
nal tree, of this superior variety of fruit was pro- 
| duced and flourishes. 
| In consequence of the great favor conferred 
‘upon the Society, by Mr Wilkinson, and the ad- 
vantages which Horticulture derives, from the in- 
| troduction of a new and valuable kind of Pear, 
i\the Executive: Committee has named him an 
| Honorary member, and he has been officially in- 
'formed of this mark of respect. 
| 3. Aletter from Benjamin Vaughan, Esq. with 
'scions of two fine apples, which he esteems as 
‘valuable varieties. They have been distributed, 
and a letter expressive of our grateful acknowledg- 
‘ments for this kind atttention, transmitted to 
him. 
| 4. The following has been received from the 
| Hon. John Welles. 


Dorchester, April, 17, 1830. 
| Hon. H. A. S. Dearnsors, 
Pres. Mass. Hort. Society, 


As much has appeared in the New England 
Farmer, in relation to a variety of the potato 
which has been thought excellent, called the ‘ Ro- 
gers Potato, I have sent to Lebanon, in the State 
of Connecticut, where they are cultivated, and 
much esteemed, and procured a cask, for distri- 
bution among those of the Society, who are so 
well disposed to improve this excellent root. 

I am respectfully yours, 
J. WELLES. 

The very acceptable present of Mr Welles, has 
been received and placed in the Hall for distribu- 
tion. 

5. A letter*® from James Mease, Esq. Vice 
| President of the Horticultural Society, of Penn- 





differs very little, in plants of different species and | Sylvania, 


6. Letters acknowledging the receipt of the 








* The publication of this letter, and its accompanying 


; 
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notifications of their having been admitted Hon- 
orary members have been received from the 
Hon. P. P. Barbour, and J. Taliaferro, of Virginia, 
and Col. Geogge Gibbs, of New York. 

7. A letter from Robert Carr, Esq. Proprietor 
of the Bartram Botanic Garden, near Philadel- 
phia, kindly offering to furnish seeds of the Pinus 
rubra, or Norway Pine, for M. Vilmorin, from two 
trees growing in his garden which were brought 
from Canada, by the elder John Bartram, ninety- 
five years since. 

Letters of thanks enclosed in communications 
on various subjects in relation to the object of 
our Society, have been performed, and will be 
speedily transmitted to the following gentlemen : 

1. To the Chevalier Soulange Bodin, for the 
present he recently made the Society of ten num- 
bers of Annules De L’Institut Horticole De Fro- 
mont. 

2. To M. Vilmorin for the Bon Jardinier, and 
various kinds of seeds. 

8. To Robert Barclay, Esq. for the splendid 
copy of the Encyclopedia of Plants, 

The following Resolutions having been submit- 
ted by Z. Cook, Jr Esq. were adopted. 

1. Resolved—That the four Committees on 
Fruits, the Products of the Kitchen Garden, 
Flowers, and the Synonymes of Fruits, be special- 
ly charged to examine the various products with- 
in their several departments, which may be week- 
ly exhibited, in the Hall of the Society, and to 
furnish reports thereon, for publication in the 
New England Fariner. 

2. Resolved—That the Committee in relation 
to the procurement of a Hall, be instructed to peti- 
tion the City Councii for an apartment in the Old 
State House, or any other city edifice, to be used 
as the Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 

3. Resolved—That a Committee, consisting 
of three nembers, be chosen to obtain subscrip- 
tions, and to co-operate with the Pennsylvania 
and other Horticultural Societies in the United 
States, for accomplishing the object announced 
in the communication from James Mease, Esq. 
which has this day been laid before the Society, 
and that said Committee report at a subsequent 
meeting the propriety of appropriating a portion 
of the funds in furtherance of this object. 

The following gentlemen were chosen as the 
Committee to carry into effect the provisions of 
the third resolution. 

Zesenee Cook, Ir. 
Exias Painney. 
Joseru Joy. 


Members ApMITTED. 
Honorary. 
James Beexman, of New York. 


SupscrisBinG. 


Eowarp J. Rano, of Newburyport. 
Hector Corrtn, do. 
James M. Smita, Boston. 
Samvet Warrmarsn, Northampton. 
Tuomas Wuitmarsu, Brookline. 
Samuer P. P. Fay, Cambridge. 
Samuet M. Ponp, Bucksport, Me. 
James Littte, do do. 
Messrs Dante Cuanpter, Lexington. 
Nartuaniet Seaver, Roxbury, 


were elected to fill the vacancies in the Commit-| 
tee on Vegetables. 


| 


Messrs Aucustus Asrinwatt, Brookline, 
Davio Haccerston, Charlestown, 
in the Committee on Flowers. 
Gen. DearBorn presented some cuttings of | 
Sea Kale of beautiful appearance and fine quali- | | 


ty. 


On Saturday, 10th May, at the Hallof the 
Massachusetts Llorticultural Society, were pre- 
sented for distribution, from E. W. Buti, Esq, 
(Hartford,) Scions of the Winter Seek-no-further 
apples, 

Henry Sueare, Esq. of Boston, presented sev- 
eral bottles of very good Perry, which was fine 
flavored, brisk, and lively as Champaigne. 

THE SEASON. 

We avail of that portion of our scientific and 
intelligent correspondent ‘ Observator’s’ coimmu- 
nication, which appears to us the most essential, 
and most interesting to our readers in general. 
Mean heat of April, 47 1-3—Tilt the 19th the 
season was ot more forward than usual, and the 
prevalence of cold N. E. winds for a long time in- 
creased the apprehensions of many, that the sea- 
son would prove a backward one. The change of 
the wind on that day to S, W. soon changed the 
opinions of those who entertained such fears, and 
gave a new aspect to the face of the earth. Till 
the close of the month, the progress of vegetation 
was the most rapid ever known in this region at 
so early a period. It is very unusual for trees of 
any kind to be in full blossom in April ; and dur- 
ing the last 23 years there has occurred no in- 
stance, within the knowledge of the writer, of an 
apple tree’s blossoming in that month. In 1808, 
they began to show a few blossoms as early as the 
3d of May, and in no year since have they been 
observed before the 5th of the month; which was 
the case in 1814, 1825, 1827, and 1828. Last 
year, the first blossoms noticed were on the 18th of 
May. This year several trees were observed quite 
full blown on the last day of April, making at least 
18 days difference in the progress of the 2 seasons. 
At this time they are in full bloom,and there is prob- 
ably the greatest profusion of blossoms ever knuwn 
here, Pear, Peach, and Cherry trees have also 
blossomed unusually full,and there is at present 
a prospect of a superabundance of all kinds 
of fruit. Grass looks remarkably well and like 
the trees, is from 15 to 20 days earlier than 
usual, 

Waltham, May 7, 1830. 


The following table exhibits the periods, at 





LANDRETHS’ NURSERIES. 


We are indebted to the | oliteness of Messrs D 


|& C, Lanpreru, for some very beautiful speci- 
_mens of the Hyacinth, selected from their collec- 


tion now in bloom at their extensive nurseries in 
Federal street. They are believed to be superior 
to any ether ever imported into this country, and 
these gentlemen are entitled to praise for introdu- 
cing the finer sorts of this exquisite exotic among 
jus; the bells of some of the flowers measure 
from four and a half to five inches in circum- 
ference, 

Their nurseries are particularly attractive at 
this time ; among other rare plants in bloom will 
be found twelve varieties of the Camellia Japoni- 
ca—two species of the Chinese Magnolia, and the 
magnificient Rhododendron Arbo:ea from the 
mountains of Napali in India. 

Poulson’s Am. Daily Adv. 


Weeping Willow. —The first weeping willow 
was planted in England by the celebrated Alexan- 
der Pope. The poet having received a present 
of figs from Turkey, observed a twig of the basket 
in whieh they were packed, putting out a shoot. 
He planted this twig in his garden, and it soon he- 
came a fine tree ; from which stock all the weep- 
ng willows in England have sprung. 


Product of the Newport Almshouse Farm, 1829.— 
30 tons hay ; 200 bushels corn ; 675 do potatoes ; 
379 do onions; 2232 bunches do; 58 bushels 
harley ; 75 do oats. 

The produce of the farm exceeds that of any 
other year, and is yearly improving in walls, 
buildings, &e. About two acres for an orchard 
have been walled in, in which trees will be set this 
season. There is at present, 55 acres cultivated ; 
574 in meadow. 

The Baltimore Chronicle speaks of a great 
trotting match, which occured on Thursday last, 
and in which a mare trotted over the course near 
that city, sizleen miles in the short space of fifty 
six minutes and forty one seconds. Thus the match 
was run in 3 minutes and nineteen seconds less 
than an hour, and the last mile was done in one 
second less than the first. After the eighth mile 
had been performed, the mare was halted, water- 
ed, and the rider changed. 





The Massachusetts claim is for $843,000 of 
which we are likely to get now $439,000, The 
New York Journal of Commerce says the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts can now aid the Raik Road, 
or finish the memorial to the brave, at Bunker Hill. 
Mr Benton, the late assailer of New England, was, 
on this bill, its friend, 


Bricuron Manxe t—Monday, May 10. 











blossom for the last 24 years. 








which Apple trees have been considered in - 


(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot ) 


At market this day, 241 Beef Cattle, including 
|8 unsold last week, (unsold 21,)24 Working Ox- 





In 1807 May 26| In 1819 May 31) en, 19 Cows and Calves, 62 Sheep and 30 Swine, 
1808 . 1820 “ 22) including 15 unsold last week, 
1809 “« 24 1821 “ 27) Prices—Beef Cattlk—Extra 25,33 a 5,50 ; good 
1810 “ 7 1822 * 15'5a5,25; thinner Cattle, about twenty. 4,50 a 
1811 “ 18 1823 «“ 25| 5,00, 

_1812 June 6 1824 « 93] Working Oren—Few sules, viz: $44, 45, 42, 

1813. May 27 1825 « 15/70. | 
1814 “ 15 1826 “ 16) Cows and Calves—Ordinary, sales $18, 19, 23, 
1815 . 1827 “ 18) 24. 
1816 “« 22 1828 “« 18) Sheep—Price not noticed. 
1817 “« 23 1829 “ 22| Swine—One entire lot of twenty one, 4 1.2c ; 
1818 “« 328 1830 “  T'at retail 5 a 6c, 
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the Hampshire galloways and ponies claim, Lhow- 


lever, some noble blood, 


Oxvv Marsk, before his value was known con- 
tributed to the improvement of the Hampshire 


THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ENGLISH | breed ; and the Welsh ponies are said to be in- 


HORSES. 
GALLOWAYS AND PONIES. 

A horse between thirteen and fourteen hands 
in height is called a Gatroway, from a beautiful 
breed of little horses once found in the south of 
Scotland, ov the shore of the Solway Frith, but 
now sadly degenerated, and almost lost from the 
attempts of the farmers to obtain a larger kind, 
and better adapted for the purposes of agriculiure, 
There is a tradition in that country that the 
breed is of Spanish extraction, some horses hav- 
ing escaped from one of the vessels of the Grand 
Armada, which was wrecked on the neighboring 
coast. This district, however, so early as the 
time of Edward L, supplied that monarch with a 
great number of horses, 

The pure galloway was said to be nearly four- 
teen hands high, and sometimes more ; of a bright 
bay, or brown, with black legs, small head and 
neck, and peculiarly deep and clean legs. Its 
qualities were speed, stuutness, and sure footed- 
ness over a very rugged and meuntainous coun- 
try. 

Dr Anderson thus describes the galloway: 
‘There was once a breed of small, elegant horses 
in Scotland, similar to those of Iceland and Swe- 
den, and which were known by the name of gal- 
loways; the best of which sometimes reached 


the height of fourteen hands and a half. One of 


this description I possessed, it having been bought 
for my use when aboy. In point of elegance ot 
shape, it was a perfect picture ; and in disposition 
was gentle and compliant. It moved alinost with 
a wish, and never tired. I rode this little crea- 
ture for twentyfive years, and twice in that time 
I rode a hundred and fifty miles at a stretch, with- 
out stopping, except to bait, and that not for 
above an hour at atime. It came in at the last 
stage with as much ease and alacrity as it travel- 
ed the first. I could have undertaken to have 
performed on this beast, when it was in its prime, 
sixty miles a day for a twelvemonth running, with- 
out any extraordinary exertion.’ 

A galloway in point of size, whether of Scotel 
origin or not we are uncertain, performed, about 
the year 1814, a greater feat than Dr Anderson's 
favorite. It started from London with the Exeter 
maii, and notwithstanding the numerous changes 
of horses, and the rapid driving of that vehicle, 
it arrived at Exeter (one hundred and seventytwo 
miles) a quarter of an hour before the mail. We 
saw him about atwelvemonth afterwards, wind- 
galled, spavined, ring-boned, and a lamentable 
picture of the ingratitude of some human brutes 
towards a willing and faithful servant. 

In 1754, Mr Corker’s galloway went one 
hundred miles a day for three successive days, 
over the Newmarket course, and without the 
slightest distress, 

A galloway belonging to Mr Sinclair, of Kirby- 
Lonsdale, performed at Carlisle the extraordinary 
feat of one thousand miles in a thousand hours. 

Many of the galloways now in use are procured 
either from Wales or the New Forest, but they 
have materially diminished in number; they are 
scarcely sufficient to supply even the neighboring 
districts, and they are still more materially deteri- 
orated in form and value. Both the Welsh and 





jdebted to the celebrated Meruin for their form 


and qualities. 

The 
little animals that can be imagined. He has a 
sinall head, high withers, deep yet round barrel, 
short joints, flat legs, and good round feet, He 
will live on any fare, and can never be tired out. 

The .Vew-foresters, notwithstanding their Marsk 
blood, are generally ill made, large-headed, short 
necked, ragged hipped, but hardy, safe, and use- 
ful; with much of their ancient spirit and speed, 
and all their old paces. The catching of these 
ponies is as great a trial of skill, as the hunting of 
the wild horse on the Pampas of South America, 
and a greater one of patience, 

A great many ponies, of little value, used to be 
reared in Lincolnshire, in the neighborhood of 
Boston, but the breed! has been neglected for 
some years, and the enclosure of the fens will 
render it extinct. 

The Exmoor Ponies, although generally ugly 
enough, are hardy and useful. A’ well known 
sportsman says, that he rode one of them half a 
dozen miles, and never felt such power and ac- 
tion in so small a compass before. To shew his 
accomplishments, he was turned over a gate at 
least eight inches bigher than his back ; and his 
owner, who rides fourteen stone, travelled on 
him from Bristol to South Molton, eightysix 
miles, beating the coach which runs the same 
road. 

The horses which are still used in Devonshire, 
and particularly in the western and southern dis- 
tricts under the denomination of Pack-Horses, 
are a larger variety of the. Exmoor or Dartmoor 
breed. The saddle borses of Devonshire are most- 
ly procured from the more eastern counties, 

There are many farms in that beautiful part of 
the kingdom on which there is nota pair of 
wheels. Hay, corn, straw, fuel, stones, dung, 
lime, are carried on horseback ; and in harvest, 
sledges drawn by oxen and horses are used. This 
was probably in early times the mode of conveyance 
throughout the kingdom, and is continued in these 
districts, partly fiom the hilliness of the country, 
and more from backwariness in all matters 
of improvement. Light articles, as corn, straw, 
faggots, &c., are carried in crooks, formed of wil- 
low poles, of the thickness of scythe-handles, bent 
as ox-bows, and with one end much longer than 
the other; these are joined in pairs by cross-bars, 
eighteen inches or two fect long, and each horse 
has two pair of them, slung together, so that the 
shorter ends lie against the pack-saddle, and the 
longer stand four or five feet from each other, 
and rise fifteen or eighteen inches above the horses 
back. Within and between these crooks the 
load is piled. Dung, sand, &c, are carried in 
pots, or strong coarse panniers slung together in 
the same way, and the dung ridged up over the 
saddle. At the bottom of the pot is a falling 
dor, and at the end of the journey the trap is 
unlatched, and the load falls out. 

There is on Dartmoor a race of ponies much in 
request in that vicinity, being sure-footed, and har- 
dy, and admirably calculated to scramble over the 
rough roads and dreary wilds of that mountainous 
district. The Dartmoor pony is larger than the 


almost in a 


‘elsh Pony, is one of the most beautiful. 


Exinoor, and if possible uglier. He exists there 
state of nature. Tlie late Captain 
Colgrave, of the prison had a great desire to pos- 
sess one of them of somewhat supertor figure to 
its fellows, and having several men to assist him, 
they separated it from the herd. ‘They drove it 
on some rocks by the side of a tor(an abrupt 
pointed hill ;)a man followed on horseback, while 
the Captain stood below watching the chase. The 
little animal being driven into a corner leaped 
completely over the man and horse, and es- 
caped, 

The Highlaiud Pony is far inferior to the gal- 
‘loway. The head is large, he is low before, long 
‘in the back, skort in the legs, upright in the pas- 
terns, rather slow in his paces, and not pleasant to 
ride, except in the canter. His habits muke him 
hardy, for he is rarely housed in the summer or 
‘the winter. The Rev. Mr Hall, in his ¢ Travels 
,In Scotland,’ says, ‘that when these animals come 
jto any boggy piece of ground, they first put their 
nose to it, and then pat on it in a peculiar way 
with one of their fore feet, and from the sound 
and feel of the ground, they know whether it 
will bear them. ‘They do the same with ice, and 
determine in a minute whether they will pro- 
ceed,’ . 

The Shetland Pony, called in Scotland Sheltie, 
an inhabitant of the extremest northern Scottish 
isles, is a very diminutive animal, sometimes not 
seven hands and a half iu height, and rarely ex- 
ceeding nine and a half. He is often exceedingly 
beautiful, with a small head, good-tempered coun- 
tenance, a shert neck, fine towards the throttle, 
shoulders low and thick, (in so little e cfeature far 
from being a blemish,) back short,quarters expand- 
ed and powertul, legs flat and fine, and pretty 
round feet, ‘Fhey possess immense strength for 
their size, will fatten upon anything; and are 
perfectly docile. One of them, nine hands, or 
three feet in height, carried a man of twelve stone, 
forty miles in one day. 

A friend of ours was, not long ago, presented 
with one of these elegant little animals, He was 
several miles from home, and puzzled how to con- 
vey his newly-acquired property. The Shetlander 
was scarcely more than seven bands high, and as 
docile as he was beautiful, ‘Can we not carry 
him in your chaise ?’ said his friend. The strange 
experiment was tried. The Sheltie was placed in 
the bottom of the gig, and covered up as well as 
could be managed with the apron; a few bits of 
bread kept him quiet; and thus he was safely 
conveyed away, and exhibited the curious specta 
cle of a horse riding in a gig. 

In the Southern part of the kingdom, the Shet- 
landers have a very pleasing appearance, harness- 
ed to a light garden chair, or carrying an almost 
baby rider. There are several of them now run- 
ning in Windsor Park. 

It has been disputed whether the pony and large 
English horse were, or could be originally from the 
same stock. The question is difficult to answer, 
It is not impossible that they might have one 
common extraction, and if we reflect on the effect 
of feeding, it is not so improbable as it may at first 
appear. 

Mr Parkinson* relates a circumstance very 
much to the point, that fell under his observation, 
His father had a mare that brought him no less 
than fourteen colts, and all by the same horse, and 











* Parkinson on Breeding, and the management of Live 
Stock, vol. ii. p. 139. 
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of which at three years old was muler| 
She was in the fifieenth foal | 


not one 
seventeen hands. 
by the same horse, when he soli her to a neigh- 
boring farmer, reserving the foal, which was to 
be delivered ina twelvemcnth. At her new mas- 
ter’s she was comparatively starved, and she came | 
back at the expiration of the year so altered as | 
scarcely to be recoguised. ‘The foal, four months | 
old, was very small. The little animal was put} 
on the most luxuriant keep, but it did not reach | 
more than fifteen hands atthe expiration of the 


third year. 


RAILROADS AND LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

The London Quarterly Review after a very in- 
telligible and a concise statement of the advanta- 
ges of Railroads, in the conveyance both of heavy 
loads and of passengers, gives the following ac- 
count of the experiment instituted between the 
Meteor, a new engine constructed by Messrs Ste- 
phenson, and the Novelty. The trials were care- 
fully made under the superintendence of a skilful 
engineer, 

The following are the results:—The Meteor 
weighed, when the boiler was full of water, four 
tons twelve hundred weight, and the tender three 
tons when full, and thirtytwo hundred weight 
when empty. Besides this, there were six wag- 
ons attached, weighing with passengers, twenty- 
eight tons, fourteen hundred weight, equal fully 
1» four times the weight of the engine and tender: 
.uough working under considerable disadvanta- 
ges from the state of the railway, it drew this load 
ten times backwards and forwards on the line, at 
the average rate of nearly ten miles and a half an 
hour, besides the space travelled over at each end 
of the course, and in many parts its speed was 11, 
12, und 13 miles an hour. The consumption of 
coke fur 42 miles, including halfa hundred weight 
for heating the water in the boiler was 1000 
weight, the expense of which would not exceed 
five shillings. Nothing shows more decidedly the 
improvement introduced by Mr Stephenson, in the 
mode of generating the steam in these engines, 
than the supplying at such a rapid rate of speed 
an engine of the above magnitude and power, and 
yet the whole apparatus so much dim¢nished in 
weight. In the trial with the Novel y, this engine 
d ew eight wagons, weighing in all twentyeight 
ious one hundred weight, or seven times its own 
weight, at the average rate of seven miles and a 
half an hour, continuing to traverse backwards 
and forwards ten times, and in some parts its speed 
was nine miles, and at one place, nearly ten miles 
an hour. The consumption of fuel was only five 
hundred weight and twenty eight pounds for thir- 
tyseven miles and a half, the expense of which 
would not exceed five shillings and sixpence. 
This performance is truly surprising, and gives us 
anew idea of the powers of this engine. Hiher- 
to it has been thought only adapted for travelling 
with great speed under a light load; but here we 
see its powers of draught are equally remarkable, 
and, what is also important, its decided superiority 
to any other engine in the economy of fuel. The 
more it ic considered, the more certain does it ap- 
pear that this engine involves a new principle of 
generating steam not hitherto known, or, at least. 
practised among engineers. In constructing 
boilers for steam engines, the great object hax 
hitherto been to expose as large a surface as pos- 
sible to the action of the fire,—and all Mr Ste- 
phenson’s improvements depend on this principle. 





Mr Ericksen, however, to whom we are indebted 
for this idea, exposes but a limited surtace; and 
to make up for this deficiency, he applies to it an 
intense degree of heat. t.ow fur this plan may 
answer in practice, without injuring the materials 
of the boiler, must be determined by further ex- 
perience. We understand he is now applying 
the same principle to the boiler of a steamboat 
engine; and if this attempt succeeds, it will be, 
without doubt, the greatest improvement in steam 


‘navigation since the original introduction of that 


discovery. 

Such then, are the extraordinary performances 
of those machines arising from the combined ef- 
fect of the steam engine and the railway ; and 
whether we consider the prodigious powers of lo- 
comotion and of draught which are now by this 
improvement placed at our command, the econo- 
my of transport for heavy goods, or the cheapness 
combined with unparalleled facility and despatch 
for mails, for light goods, and above all for the 
purposes of travelling in this ever active commu- 
nity, they are equally remarkable, and must, with- 
out doubt, form a new era in the history and im- 
provement of our inland communications. | Could 
such perfect means of intercouse, indeed, be es- 
tablished generally thronghout the country, it 
would give rie toa revolution in) our internal 
trade and resources, such as no thinking man 
coukl contemplate without being lost in wonder! 
Volumes might be written on this interesting and 
fertile topic ; but in acommercial country it seems 
superfluous to advance on it farther. 

We conclude with the statement of the economy 
and safety that will result from steam travelling on 
railroads : 

Between Liverpool for example, the great em- 
porium of maritime trade, for the west of England 
and Manchester, the seat of cotton manufacture, 
where this mode of conveyance is just ahout to 
be established, it appears from the evidence laid 
before the House of Commons, that all the aids of 
the roads, canals, and river 
still found insufficient for the regular conveyance 
of goods, every channel of communication being 
frequently choked up, and merchants and manu- 
facturers subjected to the most inconvenient de- 
lays. Such isthe extent of this trade, that ac- 
cording to the accurate caleulations of the direc- 
tors Of the proposed r:ilway between the two 
towns, goods tothe amount of fifteen hundred tons 
per day are conveyed between the twe places ; 
and the directors in their instructions to their en- 
gineers, contemplate the probabiliy of three 
thousand tons and upwards passing daily each 
way. The charge by the common boats is ten 
shillings per ton; but the delay of this convey- 
ance renders it necessary to have recourse to the 
fly-bouts, which earry goods in sixteen and twen- 
tytwo hours, at an expense of twenty shillings 
per ton, or to carriers, who convey the goods in 
twelve hours, atan expense of forty shillings per 
ton,* we have an expenditure of £2,250 per day 
for the conveyance of goods. Now, it is calcula- 
ted that the railway alone, with a due number of 
locomotive engines, would be quite adequate to 
the carriage of this vast mass of goods; and that 
instead of twelve or sixteen hours, and sometimes 
several days, they could be transported to the 


* It is of no consequence to our argument, although we 
should be rating this rather too high. We suspect we have 
done so, from some intelligence which reaches us too late 
to admit of adequate inquiry. 


navigation, are | 














place of their destination, with the most perfect 
regularity, in the course of three or four hours, 
and atthe low rate of seven shillings per ton— 
reducing, in this manner the expense of carriage 
per day from £2,250 to £525, and transacting 
the Business, at the same time, with infinitely 
greater regularity and despatch, ‘The annual sa- 
ving on this one branch of local expenditure would 
thus ammount to £517,500 per annum, which is 
nearly equal to half of the house duty throughout 
Great Britain, and cannot be far short of the 
amount of all the public taxes pail by the two 
great towns in question. Besides this, we have 
the saving of time, which in many cases, is of 
much greater consequence even than the expense. 
* * * * 

In our common coaches it 
el ata rate beyond ten miles an hour, and even at 
this rate experience shows that accidents often 
occur, owing to the spirit of the horses which it 
is found necessary to employ, and which it is, at 
the same time, extremely difficult to control. But 
it is the peculiar excellence of the power of steam, 
that itis at all times under our most perfect com- 
mand, as was exemplified in the recent: experi- 
ments, Where the engines could be stopped, even 
when going at their utmost speed of thirty miles 
an hour, by merely reversing the powers of the 


is impossible to trav- 


steam. Another advantage is, that those vehicles, 
from their great weight, and their confinement 


on the tracts of the railway, can seareely be over- 
turned by any coutingency. This mode of travel- 
ling consequently admits a rate of speed that 
would be entirely inconsistent with safety, even 
although it were practicable to attain it, with an- 
‘mal power, It would be still imprudent, howev- 
er, to adopt the utmost limit of thirty miles, be- 
cause such an unusual rate of velocity, surpassing 
that of the swiftest horse, would be alarming if 
it were notdangerous; and if any accilent were 
to happen, such as the vehicle running against 
any obstacle, a circumstance, no doubt, very un- 
likely to occur, the effects of the collision would 
prove fatal both to the vehicle and the passengers. 
At the rate of twenty miles an hour, however, it 
would, we think, be perfectly practicable to travel 
with the utmost safety and comfort; and when 
we consider the vast facilities of intercourse which 
would thence arise, if its practicability were once 
established hy some decisive experiment, we may 
fairly anticipate a great reduction in our present 
nodes of travelling 


From thé U.S. Gazette. 
SEA KALE. 

The subscriber has the pleasure to announce to 
the public that he has completely succeeded in 
cultivating the Sea Kare,a new and excellent 
vegetable, for which the Horticaltural Society at 
their late meeting offered asa premium a gold 
medal. 

This valuable plant is now in fine order, and is 
believed to be in the greatest perfection of any ev- 
er produced in this vicinity, or perhaps elsewhere 
in the United States. We will this day, do bim- 
self the pleasure to exhibit the same to ladies and 
gentlemen who may favor him with a call. This 
being a new article in the United States, perhaps 
a short account of it may not be amiss, It is 
known in England by its common name Sea Kale, 
or according fo the books Crambe Maritima, L. 
Tetrad Silig, L. and Crucifere, J, Chou Marin, Fr, 
Meerkohl, Ger. aud Cramiio, lta), 
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It is vow about eighteen inches in height, and 
described as a hardy perennial; the whole plant) 


smooth, of a beautiful glaucous hue, and covered | 


with a very fine meal, occasionally, however, it 
varies like the wall flower-leaved ten week stock, 
with quite greev leaves, The flower has a_ rich 
white appearance and smells strong of honey. 
Tie precise period of its introduction to the gar- 
den is unknown. Mr Miller was the first who 
wrote upon it professionally in 1731—and Mr 
Jones of Chelsea, states that he saw branches of 
it in the Chichester market in 1753. Dr Lettsom 
about the year 1767, cultivated and introduced it 
into general notice in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don. But the late Mr Curtis has done more to 
recommend and diffuse the knowledge of it than 
any of his predecessors. This vegetable is known 
in Covent Garden market, but is rarely seen in 
France. 

The young spring shoots and the stalks of the 
unfolding leaves blanched by rising through the 
natural ground in a wild state, or by earthing up 
in the gardens, are the parts used, and when boil- 
ed and dressed, like asparagus, are not inferior to 
that vegetable. ‘They form also an excellent in- 
grecient in soups. Sometimes the ribs of the 
large leaves are pulled and dressed as asparagus 
after the plant has ceased to send up young 
growths. By forcing, it may be had in much 
perfection, from November till May, a period in- 
cluding all the dead months of the year. Vege- 
tables are seldom improved by this process, but 
this article forms an exception, the forced produced 
in mid winter being more crisp and delicate than 
those obtained in regular seasons. 

THOMAS SMITH. 

Philad. Labyrinth Garden, April 27. 
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BLANCHED SEA-KALE. 

Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, President of the Mags. 
Hort. Society, has kindly presented us with the 
cuttings of some blancied sea-kale plants, raised 
by him, at his residence in Roxbury, These, 
boiled and dressed like asparagus, were fully equal 
to that vegetable as an article of diet. The plants 
were raised in rows, and we believe the mode of 
cultivation was the same usually pursued for that 
esculent. But the mode of blanching was pecu- 
liar, and seems to present advantages over the 
common custom of covering with earthen pots, or 
earthing up, as incelery. The process was some- 
thing like the following :— 


Two boards about 12 or 14 inches wide, and 
10 or 12 feet long, were nailed together at the 
edges, so as to form a right angle; so that when 
the edges not nailed were turned down, and plac- 
ed on the ground, they formed an angular cover- 
ing like the roof of a house, the highest part be- 
ing the ridge. Cross-boards, properly shaped, 
were then nailed at the ends, so as to prevent 
warping, and complete the covering. These were 
placed over the rows, and excluded light from the 
vegetables aa effectually as earthen pois, and with 
much less labor and expense of time and materi- 
als. 

The Sea-kale is not very generally cultivated in 
this country. J, Lowexnx, Esq. gave the follow- 


ing notices of this vegetable, in an article former- 


‘ The sea-kale is a plant of recent introduction | 


in Europe. Perhaps its culture cannot be traced | 
back beyond forty years, It is a native of the, 
sea coast of the southern parts of England, where 
it is found growing in sea land. 

‘It is very hardy—grows in any tolerable soil — 
is perennial, and costs not half the labor bestowed 
ou asparagus, It may be raised from the seed or, 
from the root; ant fifty plants, occupying a very | 
small space, will supply a single family. In its, 
taste it resembles the Cauliflower. The only la-) 
bor it requires is to cover it with sand or earth, or | 
with pots, or boxes, in March, so as to exclude the | 
light, and to blanch it and make it white. If not, 
blanched, it is neither so beautiful to the eye, or so 
tender or so delicate to the taste as if blanched. | 
It should be thoroughly boiled, and it is better if, 
boiled in milk and water. It should be served up) 
like Caulifowers, with melted butter. It comes! 
in ata season in which our vegetables in this! 
country are very deficient. 

‘If in England and France, where it has to 
compare at the same table with green peas and 
spinach, it is admired as a luxury, can it be possi- 
ble that it will not eventually sueceed with us? 

If in older countries, with milder and shorter 
winters, in which they give you green vegetables 
nine tnonths in the year, they value such a plant 
as Sea-kale, it must be of greater value to us, 
whose soi! is bound in frost from the 10th of No- 
vember to the first of April, and sterile to the first 
of May. 

‘ It requires no manure as the asparagus does. 
It is indeed injured by manure, and if our farmers 
in the interior, had a patch of it in their gardens, 
they would have earlier succulent vegetables to 
eat with their salt provisions than any other they 
could raise.’ 





MANUFACTURE OF HEMP. 

We have received by the politeness of the Hon. 
Mr Everett, a Report to Congress, on * American 
Canvas, Cables and Cordage,’ which contains a 
mass of information on the cultivation and uses of 
Hemp. Some ofthe information contained in this 
document has been already laid before our readers ; 
but it contains much useful matter, which we 
shall give at length orin substance as soon as 
practicable. 





EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

The hundreth number of this valuable Journal, 
was re-published by Messrs Wells & Lilly, Court 
Street, Boston, on the Ist inst. Its contents are 
Providential and Prophetical Histories; Political 
Economy ; Maw’s Journal of Travels in South 
America ; Etruscan History and Antiquities ; Wil- 
son’s Life and Times of Daniel Defoe; Sugar 
Trade ; Duties on Sugar ; The Ottoman E:yire ; 
Impolicy of Increasing the Duties on Spirits ; 
Sir R. Donkin on the Course of the Niger ; New 
System of Cure ; Southey’s Colloquies on Society ; 
Index. Published quarterly, at five dollars per 
annum. 
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COW CABBAGE. 

In the month of May last, I had the favor of 
receiving from Dr James Mease, of Philadelphia, 
a parcel: f the seeds of the Cow Cabbage, (Cese- 
rian kail, which he had recently imported from 
France. My respectable friend informed me that 








ly published in the Mass. Agr. Repository. 





‘in the Provinces of Mayne and Brittany, where 


the variety is extensively cultivated, chiefly for cat- 
tle, the stalks live four years .and grow ten feet 
high. The plants,’ he observes, ‘ may stand out 
all winter in Europe, but as the cold of the Old 
Colony might possibly kill the plants, they should 


_be defended by a sbeaf of straw well secured at 


top. Thistrouble would be repaid by the early 
fuod afforded by the leaves in the spring to cows. 
The plants in this town the last sun»ner, from 
the seeds sent by Dr Mease, discovered a very 
rapid growth, and attained the height cf from 
four to five feet before checked by frost, Little 
care was taken of them, and all that were expos- 
ed without defence were killed by the winter frost, 


| though they yielded not till near the close of win- 


ter, Fortunately, one of my neighbors, from a 
curiosity to ascertain their worth, took up his 
plants in autumn and put them into his cellar, 
They flourished well, and he cut the leaves and 
young sprouts several times in the winter and 
found them excellent for table greens. Vegetation 
m the plants was not checked while in the cel- 
lar, and in April he transplanted them into his 
garden, where they have flourished luxuriantly, 
throwing out new sprouts in great abundance, 
which he has cut several times, One of the plants 
is now six feet high, and its sprouts to the very 
summit, are covered with yellow blossoms from 
which a large quantity of seed will be produced. 
This plant appears to be endowed with surprising 
prolific powers, aud from the experiment just re- 
lated, our farmers have ample encouragement to 
cultivate the new article according to your recom- 
mendation in the New England Farmer, 
Respectfully yours, 
JAMES THACHER. 
Plymouth, Mass. May 8, 1830. 





; MAMMOTH OX. 

The Newport Herald, R. I. states that an ox, 
raised Mr Wiliiam Bateman, of that place, weigh- 
ed as follows, viz: fore quariers, 550, 561—hind 
quarters 459, 470—tallow 241—hide 150—total 
2430 lbs. The ox was seven years old, and 
weighed when alive 3,000 Ibs. 





THE SEASON. 

The present appearances indicate a productive 
season, Fruit trees were in blossom a week ear- 
lier than the average time, and a fortnight sooner 
than in 1820. The apple tree has blossomed un- 
usually full—the same remark applies to the early 
pear, plum and cherry—peach trees are not so 
full as in some years, Grass appearsto be well 
set, and looks flourishing. Winter grain has es- 
caped the winter kill, and looks finely. 

Newburyport Herald. 





The Chambersburg, Pa. Repository states that 
there is in the vicinity of that town a man named 
Hill, who enjoys good health at the extraordinary 
age of 120. 


A Mr Lynch, lately gave two seamen $100 
each, for saving his adopted daughter, aged six 
years, who fell into Ohio River from a steam- 
boat. 





An experienced horticulturist informs us, that 
the development of the season in this vicinity, 
has at no time within his experience been more 
rajid and promising. The show of blossoms is 
very great.—Pat. 
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DIFFERENT MODES OF PASTURING CAT- | 


TLE, &c. 


We learn from English writers on agriculture 


their differing in the choice of plants, but from 
the formation of their mouths which are not 


;equaily adapted to lay hold of the grass. 
that three modes have been adopted in Great | 


Stocking a pasture with as many sheep as ii 


Britain for consuming clover and other herbage | will support is recommended for forming a tender 
plants by pasturing. These are tethering, or|herbage and causing the grass to mat or grow 
fastening the feeding animal to a stake, hurdling,! very thick at the bottom. 


and frée pasturage. 
Aberdeenshire, it is stated that there are some cases 
in which the plan of tethering can be practised 
with more profit than even soiling. In the neigh- 
borhood of Peterhead, for instance, they tether 
milch cows on their grass fields, in a regular and 
systematic method, moving each tether forward in 
a straight line, not above one fvot at atime, so as 
to prevent the cows frem treading on the grass 
that is to be eaten: care being always taken, to 
move the tether forward, like a person cutting 
clover with a scythe, from one end of the field to 
the other. In this way a greater number of cows 
can be kept, on the same quantity of grass, than 


by any other plan; except where it grows high | 


enough to be cut, and given them green in houses. 
In one instance the system was carried to great 
perfection by a gentlema”, who kept a few sheep 
upon longer tethers, following the cows. Some- 
times also he tethered horses afterwards upon 
the same field, which prevented any possible 
waste, for the tufts of grass produced by the dung 
of one species of animal, will be eaten by those of 
another kind, without reluctance. This mode was 
peculiarly calculated for the cow-feeders in Peter- 
head; as from the smallness of their holdings, 
they could not keep servants to cut, or horses to 
carry home the grass to their houses, to be 
consumed in a green state. 

In hurdling off clover or herbage crops, a por- 
tion of the field is enclosed by hurdles [moveable 
wooden fences] in which sheep are confined, and 
as the crop is consumed the pen is changed to a 
fresh place until the whole is fed off. This prac- 
tice is very extensively adopted at Holkham, 
{Eng.] and is peculiarly caleulated for light and 
dry soils. Its advantages are, that the grass is 
more economically consumed; that the stock 


thrives better, having daily a fresh bite; and that {3s. and 4s. 6d. per lb.—at retail. 


the dung which falls being more concentrated, is 
more likely to be of use.— Loudon, 

Water should be provided for every field under 
pasture ; and also shelter and shade, either by a 
few trees, or by a portable shed, which may be 
moved with the stock from one enclosure to anotli- 
er. Where there are no trees, rubbing posts are 
also a desirable addition. In Germany they have 
portable sheds which are employed both in sum- 


mer and winter, and generally with a piece of 


rock salt fixed to a post for the cattle to lick at 
will. 


Some graziers mix a few sheep and one or two | 
colts in each pasture, which both turn to account, | 


and do little injury to the grazing cattle. In some 
cases, we are told that sheep are beneficial to pas- 
tures, by eating down and destroying white weed, 
and some other useless and pernicious plants. 

So various is the appetite of animals, that there 
is scarcely any plant which is not chosen by some, 
and leit untouched by others. The following is 
said to be a fact, kuown and practised on by gra- 
ziers in Holland. When eight cows have been in 
a pasture, and can no longer obtain nourishment, 
two horses will do very well there for some days, 
and when nothing is left fur the horses, four sheep 
will live upon it; this not only proceeds from 


In the Agricultural Report of | 


An English writer says, ‘in turning out horses 
|to grass in the spring, it is usual to choose the fore- 
|noon of a fine day to do it in; the natural conse- 
quence is, the horse fills his belly during the sun- 
shine,and Jays down to rest during the cold of the 
|night, thereby probably exposing himself to disor- 
ders, In some parts of Yorkshire a better prac- 
tice prevails ; the horse is turned out at bed time, 
the consequence is he eats all night, and sleeps in 
the sunshine of the next day.’ 





Cow Cabbage, or Ceserian Kail. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
| England Farmer, 52, North Market-street. 
| A-small quantity of this new vegetable, recently intro- 
duce.! from Europe. A particular account of it, will be 
found in recent numbers of the New England Farmer, 
and in Doct. THACHER’s letter in this week’s paper. 


Millet, Buckwheat, Flax Seed, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market-street. 

A few bushels of Millet, (of superior quality) also, 
Buckwheat, Flax Seed, Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurtzel, 
Ruta Baga, English Norfolk Field Turnip, Yellow Aber- 
deen Field Turnip, Orchard Grass, fine varieties of Seed 
Potatoes, Seed Corn, &c. 

Improved Durham Short- Horned Cattle. 

Mr Powel’s stock of high bred Short Horns, consist- 
ing of sixty males and females, either imported or bred 
by him will be offered for sale at Powelton, near Phila- 
delphia, on Wednesday, the 10th day of June, at 100’ 
clock.. These animals have never been offered for sale, 
nor would they be sold ifthe owner were not about to 
leave America for some time. 

tJ16 WILLIAM HUGHS. 


French Grapes. 

An assortment of prime FRENCH GRAPE VINE 
ROOTS in good order for planting—for sale low, at 65, 
Broad-street, by E. COPELAND, Jr. 

DUPONT’S POWDER for sale as above as usual, at 
wholesale and retail. 

Also, the best of PERCUSSION CAPS, 
BALLS, FLINTS, &c. 





SHOT, 
Warranted Sporting Powder at 





Dahlia Roots, &. 

| For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New E:.gland 
} Farmer, 42, North Market-street, 

| A good assortment of Double Dahlia Roots, with the 
‘colors marked on each, at the low price of 50 cents each. 
| Also, Jacobean Lilies, at 25 cents—and Double Tube Ro- 
| ses at 25 cents each. may 7. 


| General Deposit for Publishers— Portland, Me. 
Ss. COLMAN, 

|. dgent for Publishers of Books and Periodical Jour- 
| nals, throughout the Union, 

Has made a General Deposit at Portland, Maine, from 
| which place quarterly and monthly journals will be sent 
ito all parts of the State, by mail or otherwise. 

} may 7. 2t 
Early Tuscarora Corn, 
| For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

A small quantity of the early Tuscarora Corn, one of the 
finest sorts for garden culture for boiling—tolerably early, 
| of good size, and good eating qualities, as it keeps in milk 
ja long time—being equal in flavor to the common sweet 
| Corn, and a month earlier. 

' Atso—Several varieties of Field corn, the White and 
| Yellow Flint, Gilman, Sioux, &c, by the hundred ears, or 
single. May 7. 
Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry. 

| Forsale at the Sced Store connected with the New 

; England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

| Several roots of Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry, in pots, 

, one thrifty plant to a pot—price 124 cts.—alsc a few pots 
with 4 plants to each, in fine “order, most of them being 
in flower, and many with the fruit set, 374. May 7. 


} 
{ 
| 
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DAVID GRIFFITH, Seedsman, 
MippLe-sTREET, PortTLAND, 

Would inform the public, that he is now ready to at- 
tend to the business of packing up Forest Trees, in crates 
or matted of any size they may direct, and on the shortest 
notice, for any part of the United States ; the best atten- 
tion paid to the packing and having the roots well covered, 

ALso, Forest seeds of almost any description, as they 
may ripen through the season. 

* * Catalogues containing the variety of seeds and trees 
can be obtained of the subscriber, or J. B. Russexv, at 
the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market- 
street, Boston. 4t April 238. 
ae Powder at 2s per lb. 





DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad si,ai retail, Also 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 


New Seed Potatoes. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer office, 52 North Market-street, , 

A few bushels of Seed Potatoes, raised from the ball, 
this being their fourth year, that have taken the premi- 
um from the Essex Agricultural Society, as one of the 
two best varieties raised in the county, and offered for 
preinium.—(Sce Col. Pickerina’s Report, N. E. Far- 
mer, vol. vi. page 98.) Thisis a late variety, very pro- 
ductive, of fine quality, white when cooked ;—they are 
of long shape, somewhat resembling the old La Plata, or 
Long Red Potatoes, though of fairer appearance, and 
fewer protuberances; raised by Mr Putnam of Danvers, 
A good opportunity now offers to farmers, to secure g 
good variety of thisimportant vegetable. April 23. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower and Broccoli Plants, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer Office, 52 North Market street, 

Vigorous Plonts of the Early York and Early Savoy Cab- 
hages, at 12 1-2 cents per doz ; also Early Cauliflowers, and 
Large Purple Cape Broccoli Plants, at 25 cents per doz. in 
prime order for transplanting ——Also Sea Kale roots. 











Sportsman, 

This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 
at Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Westborough, and one 
day in the week (by particular desire) at Taft’s in Brigh- 
ton. Sportsman is now in this City, and may be seen at 
R. Davis’ Stable, Back-St. t Feb 19. 

Glass, Cheap. 

40 Boxes 6 by 7 Window Glass, suitable for Green 
Houses or Hot-beds, with an extensive assortment of all 
other sizes, fur sale by Loring & Kupfer, No. 10, Mer- 
chants’ Row. 3m March 12. 


Sugar Beet, &c. 

100 pounds prime French Sugar Beet Seed, raised xpressive 
for this establishment, by Joun Prince. Esq of Roxbury, from 
seed origiually received by him from Paris. The excelleenc 
of this reot for cows, in improving their milk, and for fattening 
oxen, sheep, and other kinds of stock is well known—it is also 
a fine root for the table when chawn young and tender, It keeps 
later and better inthe spring than Mangel Wartzel. Also. a 
most extensive collection and variety of Garten, Field and 
Flower Seeds, Peas, Beans, &c, both of European and Ame- 
rican growth, comprising the greatest variety to be fodnd in 
New Engiand. Country dea'ers supplied on the most liberal 
terms, either with well assorted boxes for retail—or by the 
} pound of bushel. 

Jan. 29, if 

Fales’ Hoes. 

French & Emmons, No. 31, South Market-St. have 
just received a supply of J. & A. Fales’ Patent Hoes.— 
Fire Brick and Slabs for furnaces constantly for sale. 

April 2. 2m 





For Sale, 

The celebrated horse ROMAN, now standing ct the 
farm of Stephen Williams, Esq. Northborough, Mass. A 
particular account of the pedigree and performances of 
this celebrated horse will be found in the New England 
Farmer, for March 26, 1830, page 287. 

For terms, &c, apply (post paid) to J. B. Russexx, 
publisher of the New England Farmer, Boston. 
tf April 16. 


Lucerne, Orchard Grass, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52, North Market-street, 

500 Ibs- fresh Lucerne Seed, imported from France, in 
the finest order, being large, heavy seed—at a reduced 
price, wholesale and retail—also, fresh Orchard Grass 
from Pennsylvania—Red Top, (very fine seed)—Herds 
Grass, Red and White Clover, &c, at the lowest market 
prices. uf April 16. 
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MISCELLANIES. | 











FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


PATENT WHALE KILLING. 

Mr Fessenpen— The following petition of 
James Loperof Cape Cod, taken in connexion 
with the records of Nantucket, proves that the 
Whale Fishery commenced at the Cape as early 
as 1666, and some years prior to its establishment 
in Nantucket. At the first settlement of that 
island and Martha’s Vineyard, laws were made by 
the inhabitaats, directing the manner in which all 
‘drift whales’ should be disposed of, but | know 
of no proof that the. whale fishery commenced 
prior to 1666, It is supposed by some that the 
business was commenced at Nantucket in 1671, 
by the same Mr Loper, 11 years after the settle- 
ment of tLe island. J. COFFIN. 


To his Excellency Sir Edmund Andros, Knight, 
Captain General and Governor in Chiefe of his 
Majestie’s Territory in New England. 

The humble petition of Jacobus Loper Humbly 
sheweth— 

That the petitioner for the space of 22 years 
and upward hath practised catching, killing and 
trying of whales for oyle & finding of late small 
benefit accruing to him by the same for that he 
hath met with many abuses in the attending on 
the said employ. 

That the petitioner by his long experience hath 
tryed many inventions and devices relating to the 
premises, and being minded to goe on said design 
againe, and to use his endeavours for promoting 
making of oyle by a new invention or inventions 
of the petitioner, which he is not willing to dis- 
close or discover to any, Therefore humbly prays 
your Excellency will be pleased to grant him a 
patent for the space of 12 years next after the 
date hereof for the catching and killing all sorts 
of such oyle fish as hath not ever been killed by 
any whalemen in this country, and that he may 
have a birth to kill whales in, or any other oyle 
fish and trying the same up on any part North 
of a West line from Pamet river in Cape Cod, and 
not to be hindered or molested by any person or 
persons upon any sort of oyle fish in that bounds, 
and especially that all persons within any part of 
this government may be prohibited from making 
tise of the petitioner’s new invention or inventions 
for the taking any sort of oyle fish in said time 
and your petitioner shall ever pray. 

1688. James Loper. 





RECEIPT FOR COLD SOAP. 

The leach-tub or hogshead must be covered at 
the bottom with straw and sticks—then put in c 
bushel of ashes, then two or three quarts of un- 
slacked lime, upon which you must throw two 
quarts of boiling water to excite fermentation and 
slack the lime ; put in another bushel of ashes and 
as much more lime and water, and continue to do 
so until your vessel is full; put in hot water till 
you can draw off the lye, after which the heat of 
the water is not of much consequence. You must 
have at least two thirds of a bushel of lime to a 
hogshead, if you wish your soap to be made quick ; 
one hogshead of ashes will make two barrels of 
soap. When you draw off your lye you must 
keep the first two pailfuls by themselves, and the 
next two in another vessel, and the third two in 
another vessel still; then weigh 29 Ibs, of clear 


; prea , Rete i i seatien 
strained grease, or of scraps without straining 32 


I’ s., put into a large kettle with 3 Ibs. rosin, then 
pour over it one puailful of lye, from the first 
drawn vessel, and one from the second drawn ves- 
sel ; put it over the fire, and let it boil 20 minutes; 
he careful to add no lye over the fire, but swing 
off the crane if it is in danger of boiling over; 
putit into your barrel and put in one pailful of 
lye from the third drawn vessel, and give it a good 
stir; then weigh your grease for another barrel 
and take the lye remaining in the vessels in the 
same manner as for the first barrel ; then draw off 
your weak lyc, and fill up the vessels as fast as 
possible, remembering to put half in each barrel, 
that they may be equally strong; if your leach 
run through fast, you may have your barrels full 
in an hour, and so hard that you can hardly stir 
them. You must stir it after you begin to put in 
your lye, till your barrel is full, Fourteen quarts 
of melted grease is the quantity for a barrel. 

{Many families in this town make their soap 
according to the foregoing receipt with perfect 
success.]— Hampshire Gazette. 





POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 

The accomplished skeptic, Chesterfield, was 
present when Whitefield presented the votary of 
sin under the figure of a blind beggar, led by a 
little dog. ‘The dog has broken his string. The 
blind cripple, with his staff between both hands, 
groped his way unconscious to the side of a pre- 
cipice. As he felt along with his staff, it dropped 
down the descent, too deep to send back an echo. 
He thought it on the ground, and bending forward 
took one careful step to recover it. But he trod 
on vacancy, poised for a moment, and as he fell 
Chesterfield sprung from his seat 
exclaiming, ‘ By heaven, he is gone.’ 








DISORDERED PASSIONS, 

There is nothing, perhaps, which contributes 
more to health and longevity than the proper re- 
gulation of the passions. ‘The animating affec. 
tions—as joy, hope, love, &c, when kept within 
proper bounds, gently excite the nervous system, 
promote an equable circulation of the blood, and 
are highly conducive to health; while the more 
violent and depressing passions, as anger, ambition, 


jealousy, fear, grief, and despair, produce the con- 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





APPLES, best, 











ASHES, pot. first sort, = - - - ton. H- » OV 120 LO 
Peart, first sort, - - - ; “ 1130 00 140 00 
BEANS, white, - - - bashet.) 75 1 00 
BEEF, mess, -  barrel.| / 9 00 
Cargo, No. 1, « 1 725 7 50 
Cargo, No. 2, - o 625 6 50 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound.| 10 13 
CLiEESE, new milk, — - - wy 4 7 9 
Skimmed milk, - oh 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.) 5 26 
Genesee, - . -~ | © 1 oe 5 
Rye, best,- —- =. Be | 30 3 87 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - - bushel. 50 55 
tive, - - >) = 4 65 70 
Barley, -  - . “ | 63 
Outs, cn e i  e 35 40 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 700! 8 00 
LIME, - - - - - - | cask. | 85 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. | | 400 
PORK, clear, - - - barrel. 16 00, 17 60 
Navy, mess, - - - | 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - ° es | 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel! 175 2 (0 
Orchard Grass, - ee hs. | 3 00 
Fowl Meadow, - - - | “ | 300 
Rye Grass, ve | «6 | 406 
‘fall Meadow Oats Grass, | 66 ; 3 00 
Red ‘Top (northern,) "a iis 62) 75 
Lucerne, - - - - ‘pound. 38) 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, |“ | 33 
Red Clover. (northern) . i = 7) 8 
French Sugar Beet, - ea 2 1 FO 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | “ 45 60 
Merino, fuli blood, unwashed, |“ 25) 40 
Mer.no, three tourths washed, | “ 37) 45 
Meriuo, half blood, — - J ica 35, 38 
Merino.quarter washed, - | “ | 30 33 
Native, washed, - - —. eo > i 33 
Pulled, |.amnb’s, first sort, - “ 40 45 
Pulied, Lamb’s, second sort, | “ 30 35 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,| 33) 35 
PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
; ( Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 
REEF, best pieces, - -  * = pound 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - és 8 9 
whole hogs, - - - 3 oy 7 
VEAL, - - . - “ 3 6 
MUTTON, - - - a 4 10 
POULTRY, - - 2 es 10 14 
BUTTER, keg andtub, - : - a 12 16 
Lump, best, - o- as 18 22 
EGGS, - - - - - | dozen. 10 it 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - ° - jbushel. 85 
Indian, retail, = - e ‘ “ 80 
POTATOS, —— = “ 20 25 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - tharrel.| 3 50) 4 00 

















New ‘Honeysuckle. 


For sale at the Seed-store connected with the New England 
Farmer office, 52 North Market-street— 





iary effects, and lay the foundation for the most 
formidable diseases. In the instances of the Em- 
peror Valentinian the First, Winceslaus, Matthias 
Corvinus king of Hungary, and others, a violent 
fit of anger, as history informs, caused very spee- 
dy death.—Jour. of Health. 





TO THE SEDENTARY. 

No person in health is injured by being over- 
heated ; but drinking when extremely hot, or be- 
ing cooled too quickly, in whatever manner it hap- 
pens, may prove highly pernicious. It is proper, 
therefore, to take off what clothing can be decent- 
ly spared, before beginning to exercise, and put it 
on again immediately after. Lying down upon the 
cold ground, too, must not be allowed. On com- 
mencing any exercise, begin, not with its more vi- 
olent degrees, but with the more gentle, and leave 
off in the same manner: sudden transitions are 
always dangerous. Never let bodily exertion, or 
your attempts to harden the frame, be carried to 
excess: let your object be to strengthen the feeble 
body, not to exhaust and render it languid.—Salz- 





A few roots of the Lonicera xylosteum, or Fly Honeysuckle, 
which, it is thought, is in but few gardens in New England. 
It was introduced into this vicinity by Gonnam Parsons, 
Esq. It forms a beautiful shrub of about ten feet in height, 
which can be trained over windows, arbours, &c. and makes a 
showy appearance when covered with foliage and flowers: the 
leaves are oblong, of a fine green, and stand opposite hy pairs ; 
the flowers are white, and are producea in May from the sides 
of the branches, and are succeeded by blue berries which ripen 
in August. It is very hardy, and stands our winters per- 
fecily. The plants are very thrifty, well packed in moss, are 
from three to five feet high, and are sold at 75 cts. each. 

Also, fine, thrifty plants or the Lyceum, or Matrimonial Bow- 
er, for arbours, &c. from four to six feet high, well packed in 
moss, at 50 cts. each. 


if March °6. 
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